THE SIXTH SENSE 


By Mae Harris Anson 



IN TWO PARTS—Part I. 

T may seem that there could lx; no advantage in be¬ 
ing deaf, so deaf that nothing short of a pistol shot 
can make an impression upon the dulled nerves, 
That depends entirely upon circumstances. And cir¬ 
cumstances at the end of ten years had given me not 
only perfect mastery of the art of lip reading, but in 
addition had developed a sixth sense, a fine edged in¬ 
tuition which is as near the gift of instinct in the animal 
kingdom as human beings can hope to develop. 

No matter how many of the petty purely social pleas¬ 
ures one may miss, it is certainly the greatest thing in 
the world to be able to know what conversation is on 
foot when one is supposed to be far beyond earshot, but 
is easily within eyesight, and to possess, besides, the 
power to read and to know character almost at first 
glance. No one possessed of these two acquired facul¬ 
ties need be pitied by anyone. Rather should the wick¬ 
ed flee his presence. 

CO it happened that, although I sat far beyond the 
^ sound of his voice, that first day that Ralph Prescott 
appeared at the Grand Y r iew on Mackinac Island, I 
nevertheless knew every word of the conversation he 
held with the clerk. Yet it was nothing he said that 
particularly attracted my attention. It was his eyes. 
Not that there was anything peculiar about them, nor 
that he was trying to be flirtatious; but that, even though 
he held the clerk in close attention to what he was say¬ 
ing, his eyes were all the time taking note of everything 
within their radius, not with the appearance of a man 
fearful of meeting the eyes of one whom he knew, but 
the glance of a man who really wanted to know, and, 
moreover, knew he had the best right in the world to 
know. 

Just why Ralph Prescott should have chosen me as 
an acquaintance, I cannot say. There were young 
women at the Grand View who would naturally seem 
to appeal to a young man of twenty-six more than a 
woman ten years older than he. And, of the older 
women with the strong attractiveness of ripened 
charms, none bore any such handicap as I. Yet, ignor¬ 
ing the coquettish glances of the young girls and the 
more direct challenges of the older women, he dropped 
into a chair at my elbow and began to talk. 

And such talk! Apparently he had read everything, 
had been everywhere and known everybody, and the 
riches of books, plays, travel, people, and gossip were 
poured out in a never ceasing stream which held my 
eyes in closest attention. 

What first distracted my mind from the flash and 
sparkle and charm of his conversation, was again the 
first thing that had attracted my attention to him, his 
eyes. Some wise unknown it was who once said, “A 
man may learn absolutely to control his mouth; but he 
never gains the power to put the mask upon his eyes.” 
And, although I must necessarily pay close heed to the 
lips of a speaker, I have found that involuntarily I watch 
the eyes, which the subtle sixth sense has given me 
power to read to a greater or less extent. 

Ralph Prescott possessed perfect control over every 
muscle of his face. I cannot imagine any situation that 
would shake his nerve, so far as the fact showing in his 
expression, and yet I had not talked ten minutes with 
him before I knew beyond a doubt that he was on watch. 

The Grand View Hotel occupies an exceptionally good 
stragetic point, so far as the arm}' of summer resorters 
is concerned. Situated as it is at the end of the little 
main street skirting the rocky, irregular shore, close to 
the water's edge, it not only commands an unobstructed 


Then I Knew Thmt 
I Had at Last Pen¬ 
etrated His Secret. 

view of the harbor with its myriad of shipping, but is 
also at the loginning of the mile-long board walk, along 
which, hour after hour, all day long, and far into the 
night, a ceaseless procession of island visitors passes to 
and fro. Altogether, no other place in all Mackinac 
offers such a vantage ground for a man on secret watch. 

A T first I naturally supposed that something attrac- 
tive feminine called out the look that crept peri¬ 
odically into Ralph Prescott's eyes, as he watched the 
endless chain of a parade. And, equally naturally, but 
surreptitiously, I took in the board walk—never once 
to find his gaze bent upon anything in feminine guise. 
Instead it was always a man. And such men! Not 
the trig, well g oomed men who promenaded flirta¬ 
tiously, but roughly dressed skippers, the crews of the 
market boats, hayboats, truck freighters of all sizes and 
descriptions, that docked at their own small wharves in 
what was practically the front yard of the Grand View 
Hotel. Without -ealizing what suspicion lurked in my 
mind. I said laughingly, at length: 

"What is your special stunt, anyway? Secret Ser¬ 
vice?” 

And then, with a gasp that echoed a quickly drawn 
breath by Ralph Pre cott I knew that I had penetrated 
his secret. He dropped heavily back into his chair and, 
searching hurriedly through his pockets, brought out 
a pencil and a scrap of paper, on which he wrote: 

“Pleas; do not say anything more about Secret Ser¬ 
vice. Do not even breathe the words again here." 

"So you really are?" I could not help saying under 
my breath. 

“Uncle Sam does not permit the matter to be talked 
of," he wrote again. “ Please do as I say without ques¬ 
tion. Some other time I shall explain and give you some 
details that will be worth your while." 

It happens in reading the lips that the voice plays 
absolutely no part. So long as the consonants and vow¬ 
els are properly formed by lips, teeth, and tongue, and 
a speaker has no impediment of speech, nor marked 
peculiarity of pronunciation, I can understand what is 
said without a word being spoken in even the faintest 
whisper. So it was that, a few hours later, sitting on 
the open stony beach, Ralph Prescott spun yams that 
rivaled those of the greatest writers of criminal romance, 
feeling secure from eavesdroppers in the sightly isola¬ 
tion and the thunder of the waves which broke in foam 
upon the beach, driven as they were by a sharp breeze 
which came out of Lake Michigan at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. 

" I have been in the service several years,” he said, 
“and only twice have I been spotted as you did it this 
morning. How did you do it? I did not know I was so 
raw as that.” 

“It’s my sixth sense,” I said laughingly, hardly ex¬ 
pecting that he would understand. 

Instantly into his eyes leaped that hawklike look. I 
began to explain, expecting to be laughed at; but he 
cut me short. 

“I know what you mean," he said. “I know exactly. 
Lord! we of the service ought to know; for that is the 
first thing developed in us. and if a man neither has it 
by gift of Nature, nor possesses the ability to acquire 
it, he never reaches first rank, no matter how efficient 
he may be in every other way." 

COMEHOW or other, perhaps because of the perfect 
isolation and the knowledge that I understood the 
power and the value of the sixth sense, Ralph Prescott 
became garrulously reminiscent and poured out a stream 
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of personal experiences, which, if told 
without a single trimming of romance, 
would outvie the maddest dime novel 
that was ever written. Through it all 
I noticed that two-thirds of them were 
tales of counterfeiters—and then I 
suddenly remembered the bogus silver 
dollar I had received a few days before 
in change at one of the summer-season 
shops that line lx>th sides of Main-st., 
and also how ignominously I failed to 
have it changed, and how glad I was 
finally to retreat without having the 
charge preferred that I myself was 
the offender. 

Yet, when Ralph Prescott finally 
caught himself up, and calmly an¬ 
nounced, "However, I am not up here 
on a counterfeiting case. I am just 
merely looking around to see if some¬ 
body is here who is wanted badly else¬ 
where,” I blandly accepted the state¬ 
ment as fact. It is amusing, some¬ 
times, for a woman to let a man think 
she is a fool. 

“Now I've talked enough,” he said at last. “It’s 
your turn. If you have sixth sense enough to spot me 
when I thought my tracks were particularly well cov¬ 
ered, I know you must have had a good many inter¬ 
esting experiences of your own. Take Mackinac, for 
instance—what have you seen here that most people 
never notice?" 

I laughed. Anyone capable of getting behind the 
scenes with unsuspecting human nature, as I can, would 
be in clover at a place like Mackinac. 

“What are you laughing at?” said Ralph Prescott 
with a smile. 

“I'm merely thinking of the things I know that the 
Gossips' Brigade would give their choicest, newest frivol 
to know. But those things really do not interest me. 
Anybody could ferret out gossip and scandal, just by 
being suspicious and nosy and all round catty. What 
really has interested me is two things that nobody else 
probably would notice at all, or consider of enough 
importance to waste even a passing thought upon 
them." 

Ralph Prescott moved slightly, and involuntarily 
my eyes swept the circle of my vision. Not even a gull 
was soaring over the tumbling waves, and all Mackinac 
seemed to have gone indoors to dinner. When my 
eyes came back to his face, I saw that the movement, 
slight though it was, had turned his face almost three- 
quarters from me. 

"Well?" he said lazily. 

"What I cannot understand, for instance, is why, 
when the island of Mackinac does not grow a vegetable 
garden, scarcely, in all its nine miles round, one man 
should nevertheless regularly take away crates of vege¬ 
tables three or four times a week." 

13ALPH PRESCOTT sat up suddenly. “Where does 
he take them?” he said. 

“My submarine haying a broken propeller and my 
aeroplane having a crippled wing, I can't really say." 
I laughed. “All I can tell you is that, if there is a brisk 
breeze, they hoist sails on the Water Witch which docks 
in front of the Grand View, and. if there is either a calm 
or a gale, they get up steam and puff away somewhere. 
I have never happened to watch them beyond the buoy 
on Mackinac Spit." 

"And the other little thing?" 

“Oh, nothing at all but a broken—idol," I said teas- 
ingly. 

"Hump!" he said rather disgustedly. “What kind 
of idol?" 

“A cheap plaster of paris thing, evidently." 

“Plaster of paris!” exclaimed Prescott, and I could 
not help but think that the phrase meant a good deal 
more to him than it did to me. “I should not think 
that anything out of the ordinary," he added. 

“Perhaps not, and perhaps so; but there were two 
things that made me think about those white scraps. 
They weren't in a scrap heap, and they weren't the 
kind of plaster of paris that idols are made of.” 

“Ah!’ said Ralph Prescott again. “And how did 
you happen to see them?” 

“You know my eyes are skilled in woodcraft?" I be¬ 
gan. 

“I did not know it; but I can easily believe it after 
my experience with you,” he said mockingly. 

“Well, the other day—" 

“ How long ago?" he interrupted, and, though I could 
not hear his voice, the words looked as if said very 
bruskly. 

“Day before yesterday, between ten and half-past 
in the morning, to be as exact as anybody has the right 
to expect in vacation time,” I said tartly; for I was not 
sure but that somewhere he had a club of ridicule for 
me. It is so hard ever to find anybody who arrives at 
things in anything like the way I do. 

“As I was trying to say," I began again, “my eyes 
have become a little wise in woodcraft, and the other 
day, as I was going along British Landing road away 
beyond the golf club grounds, I saw what looked like a 
freshly worn trail. I don’t believe that the casual 
tramper would have noticed it at all, because there 
were only the faintest marks of feet on the grass; but, 
as the less used trails have been my hobby since the 
second day I was here, I naturally turned off. No, I 
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can't tell you how I followed it along,” I said in response 
to a look. “Sometimes it just seems to me I smell 
things out as a hound takes up the scent of a chase. 
But at length, after a long winding tramp through the 
thickest woods I have found on the island yet. I came 
out into what I call an oasis, a little open circle, its 
stones covered with moss, and a pretty little spring 
bubbling up at one side and trickling away—I don't 
know where—and right beside this spring the little heap 
of snow white plaster of paris.” 

"Well?” said Ralph Prescott, who seemed to have 
grown detached and professionally taciturn all of a sud¬ 
den. 

“That's all," I said. 

“Didn't you investigate?” he 
asked. 

"No; for some reason I did 
not feel like touching anything. 

It is a ladylike fear of microbes, 

I think. I always feel that the 
less I meddle with such tilings, 
the better." 

“You were wise," he said, and 
then, as he rose and held out his 
hand to help me up, I saw the 
words on his lips, as if they 
might have been said under his 
breath, “a good deal wiser than 
you know." 

Suddenly as he had appeared 
alxive my horizon. Ralph Pres¬ 
cott disappeared below it. He 
left me that afternoon with the 
promise of a promenade on the 
morrow—and after that he might 
have sunk into the bowels of the 
earth through the Devils Kitchen 
so far as I was concerned. 


proach. Then suddenly, from somewhere, came the 
sound of two pistol shots fired in rapid succession, and 
before I could move a ball tore through the trees just 
level with my eyes, showering me with leaves as it sped. 

I knew it was not meant for me; I was equally sure 
that in a protected State park such as Mackinac Island 
is, it could not be the shot of a hunter; and then, al¬ 
though I had not seen Ralph Prescott for nearly a 
week, and he had apparently left the island, neverthe¬ 
less I immediately thought of him. and felt sure that 
somewhere in these woods he had surprised the man 
who was “badlv wanted elsewhere." 


I Clumsily Bound Up 
His Wound While He 
Held the Men at Bay. 


r PO the average tourist, Mack- 
inac Island begins and ends 
with a scamper along the two 
blocks of the shopping district, 
and the regulation drive of two 
hours that takes in the old fort 
and the natural curiosities of the 
island along the beach drive, Arch 
Rock, Robinsons Folly, Devils 
Kitchen, Pontiacs Lookout, as 
well as the many winding drives 
between pines and birches and 
maples that meet in a green 
fragrant arch overhead, on the 
higher reaches of the interior. 

Even the more fortunate ones 
who are able to spend days or 
weeks where the tourist can give 
only minutes, rarely look beyond 
the butterfly existence of the 
boardwalk, the tennis and golf 
grounds, the bridle paths and 
boulevards, and at most an oc¬ 
casional w’alk on the old Indian 
trails which have been carefully 
blazed. 

Tome the greatest joy of Mack- 
inac was its woods. Back of the 
old fort, whose whitewashed walls 

zigzag up the heights just above the harbor, lie acres and 
acres of untouched northern woods. Some of the ancient 
Indian trails have been blazed again, the undergrowth 
carefully removed, and—crowning ignominy!—the path 
heavily graveled. For one day these careful restora¬ 
tions lasted me. Then my eyes, taking on a sudden 
knowledge of woodcraft, discovered the sunken lines of 
an ancient trail, covered though it was with the decay¬ 
ing leaves of untold years. 

Without a qualm of fear, secure in the knowledge 
that there were no snakes, no wild animals, no hoboes, 
in all Mackinac, I pushed aside the cellar branches, 
laden with spicy leaves, and stepped into the forgotten 
trail worn generations ago by thousands of moccasined 
feet, fearlessly giving myself to its winding path, so 
faintly traced that at times it could scarcely be dis¬ 
tinguished from any little lane between the trees. 

That was the beginning of long hours of the most 
perfect peace I had had in all the twenty years of my 
deafness. No one can understand the terrible strain it 
is for me to be on guard continuously when in the 
streets, nor how, in order to carry the affliction as lightly 
as I have learned to do, one must be alert in every 
fiber during every waking moment to the feeling of 
things that others know without effort through their 
sense of hearing. Think then of the joy it was to be 
able to wander as I would in those beautiful woods at 
Mackinac, without a fear of motor cars, bicycles, or 
careless drivers, or even wild animals of the most in¬ 
offensive kind! 

AND never was this feeling so strong as on that day 
about a week after Ralph Prescott had come and 
gone, as I slowly pushed my way through the trees; and 
never have I felt such terror in all my life as when, 
without warning, I was pulled up short out of this 
beatific mood, standing poised almost on my tiptoes, 
as one stands breathless on the edge of an unsuspected 
precipice. My heart was beating like a triphammer; 
every nerve was tense; my eyes fairly started from 
their sockets as they strained to see what it was, and 
where, that threatened. 

I have said before that the only sound I can hear 
is that of a pistol shot, and even that must be at rather 
close range; so the terror of the moment can be im¬ 
agined, as I stood motionless, uncertain of what might 
come, absolutely unable to hear any warning of ap¬ 



I make no claim to bravery in what followed. I 
could not stay where I was. I did not even know 
the direction from which the ball had come. I saw no 
flash. I could hear no voices. There was nothing for 
me to do but to go on. I was not brave. I was trem¬ 
bling with nameless fear. I was abjectly shaken with the 
sense of my awful helplessness. I did not know how 
soon another shot might come. I did not know what 
gruesome sight, what grave peril to myself, might open 
up at each step. Yet there was nothing else for me to 
do; so I went on. 


Yet. with all these horrors keeping step with me, I 
was hardly prepared for what I did come upon scarcely 
two rods from where I had been arrested by the voice¬ 
less warning which had held me spellbound on the very 
hair-line of safety. 

T\ T a mossy, open circle, scarcely fifteen feet in di- 
4 ameter, shut in by the heavily foliaged. drooping 
branches of the most splendid cedars I had yet seen in 
all Mackinac, were three men; one, as I had expected, 
Ralph Prescott. But what a Ralph Prescott! Dirty 
and unshaven, with blood trickling from a wound in 

his forehead, and another stream 
reddening theshouldcr of his shirt, 
his face set, his eyes hard and cold, 
making him look like a merciless 
bird of prey, as he covered two 
roughly dressed men who stood 
handcuffed and utterly as¬ 
tounded, he looked anything but 
like the well groomed, handsome 
young man who had been the 
cynosure of so many feminine 
eyes at the Grand View only a 
short time before. 

" You're just in time!" I saw on 
his lips. And then with paraly¬ 
zing suddenness I read, “Curse 
you! If either one of you so much 
as moves a hair’s breadth, I’ll pack 
you so full of lead you'll sink 
through the earth! Quick!" and 
this I knew was voiceless and 
meant for me alone. " First aid’s 
in my hip pocket! Pack that 
scratch on my shoulder! Quick! 
I've got to get out of this!” 

Perhaps because I cannot hear, 
perhaps because of the training I 
have given my nerves, which now 
refuse to jump and wince and fly 
off at a tangent, I managed to skirt 
that awful circle, cold as I was 
with the terror of the situation, 
and, pulling out a small flat parcel 
from Ralph Prescott’s hip pocket, 
quickly stanched the wound and 
clumsily bound it up, Ralph Pres¬ 
cott's arms all the while resting 
like bars of steel across my 
shoulders, his fingers pressing the 
triggers of two revolvers trained 
on the men behind me, his eyes, 
now sharpest, most piercing steel, 
never wavering from them for so 
much as one instant. 

"Now stoop!” he said when 
the last pin was in the bandage. 
And as I thus left him free, he 
said, and I knew the words were 
spoken aloud for the benefit of 
the men, “I’m sorry you hap¬ 
pened along to get mixed in this. 
Turn to your right now! Walk 
straight ahead for fifteen min¬ 
utes! And don't so much as look 
back! Now march!” he said to 
the men. 

And the last I saw of Ralph Prescott, his slim boyish 
figure was held tensely as that of a lion just poising 
for a spring upon his prey, his eyes just as cold and 
hard and dangerous, the sort of man who, at the trigger 
end of a revolver, would cow any malefactor. • 

This was the last, that is, until the time several years 
later when a good many things happened to me that 
had no business to happen to a well meaning, peace 
loving, law abiding spinster, traveling wholly for pleas¬ 
ure. 

Part II. will appear next Sunday 


INCUBATOR MOSQUITOS 


W HO could have supposed that the 
time would ever arrive when 
people would take the trouble to breed 


mosquitos artificially? This very thing is now being 
done on a considerable scale, and for purposes thoroughly 
practical. 

The latest and most approved method of diagnosing 
a case of malaria is to use mosquitos to draw from the 
patient the blood needed for microscopic examination. 
For such work wild insects will not serve. They must 
have been hatched and reared in the laboratory, to 
make sure that they have never drunk blood and there¬ 
fore cannot be infected in advance with malaria mi¬ 
crobes. 

The most important of all uses for w-hich these little 
pests are artificially bred, however, is to furnish oppor¬ 
tunities for studying the life history of various species. 
In research work of this kind it is necessary to begin at 
the beginning,—that is to say, with the eggs,—and, in 
order to be certain of the authorship of the latter, it is 
absolutely requisite that the mother insect shall be seen 
to lay them. To accomplish this, ordinarily, she must 
first be made a captive. 

This is not so very difficult; but there is more in 
knowing how than one might imagine. The customary 
scientific method of capturing females—it is only the 
gentler sex that bites—is to sit quiet in a suitable place, 
anil, exposing a bare arm temptingly, wait for custom¬ 
ers. There is no such excellent bait for mosquitos as 
a human being, and the chances are that they will not 


By Rene Bache lx long in coming. When one arrives and 
■ alights on the arm, it is an easy matter, 

after she has sucked her fill, to make her 


a prisoner by gently inverting over her a small homeo¬ 
pathic vial, which may then be promptly corked with 
a bit of raw cotton. It is important that she be allowed 
to take a square meal before being disturbed, because, 
if she does not get it, her eggs, when she lays them 
later on, will not hatch. The lady mosquito, one 
should understand, does not bite out of mere ferocity, 
but for the reason that she needs the albumen of 
blood to supply foot! to her offspring before they are 
ready to chip the shell. 

With a supply of homeopathic vials on hand, as many 
female mosquitoes may be secured, one in each, as are 
desired. It then remains, so far as breeding from them 
is concerned, merely to put each of the insects, by 
herself, into a wide mouthed bottle—a fair sized 
empty vaseline bottle will do for the purpose—with an 
inch of water in it. To the cork should be attached 
a wisp of paper, in order that Mrs. Mosquito may have 
something to roost upon while she is getting ready to 
lay. 

This is where the performance begins to be really 
interesting. From two to five days may be expected 
to elapse after she has had her meal of blood before Mrs. 
Mosquito starts in to deposit her eggs. For this pur¬ 
pose she leaves her perch on the wisp of paper and drops 
to the water, standing on the surface thereof. One 
Continued on page 19 
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drove away toward the 
great carnage shed I dis¬ 
tinctly saw the woman say, 
as she put her hand on Jack's 
arm and pushed him unwill¬ 
ingly along: 

"You confounded fool! 
They’ve got to stay here 
now. They’d meet 'em on 
the valley road, and then 
where’d we—” and then I 
saw no more; for they 
turned their backs upon me. 

"Now, why," I thought, 
as I stepped upon the porch, 
“now, why should one not 
want us at all. and the other 
be afraid to let us get 
away?" 

It did not add to my com¬ 
fort upon entering the great 
room which was kitchen, 
dining room, and living 
room combined, that the 
first object to catch my at¬ 
tention was a rifle standing 
beside the door, nor that in 
a swift glance about I should 
see a rifle standing close lie- 
side every window. 

"We have a great deal 
of trouble with hawks and 
eagles here," the woman 
explained easily. " We keep 
loaded guns standin’ handy 
about; so that whenever 
we hear the chickens a 
sereechin' we can grab up a 
gun quick and run. We kill 
lots of hawks a.id coyotes. 
If they'd only put a bounty 
on sich vermin, we'd turn a 



I Could Peel Heavy Vibrations. 


IN TWO PARTS—Part II. 

T would never have happened, had Wells not looked 
such a sullenly satisfied " I told you so.” Had he 
not so thoroughly lost his patience after two blow¬ 
outs in as many hours, that he let his man's supercil¬ 
iousness crop out, those awful midnight hours in that 
house of mystery in the rolling hills of Southern Sas¬ 
katchewan would never have happened. 

This is not an automobile story; but I must say that 
I cannot understand why an inanimate thing like an 
automobile can always manage to choose the most in¬ 
convenient environment in which to have a case of acute 
indigestion or appendicitis, and of all lonely spots, of 
all inaccessible places, of all temper trying conditions, 
nothing surely ever matched those in which I found 
myself late one July afternoon. 

Not that the land itself was dreary. Far from it. 
< >n ever'- side rose billowing, rounded hills, richly em¬ 
erald green, while the winding valley of the George 
showed here and there clumps of tall timber, an outlook 
that was ideal to one who loves land for itself, but was 
as inhospitable as the heart of the Sahara itself, so far 
as I was concerned. 

Now, though I ct.nn c hear a sound. I long ago 
learned the look that always accompanies the use of 
"language" when anything goes wrong with the insides 
of an automobile. So when I saw that expression set¬ 
tling on Wells' face, even before he claml>ered stiffly 
from behind the wheel. I decided to flee his vicinity, 
and aimlessly headed for the highest hill, about half a 
mile distant. 

I have seen much of Canada since then and know her 
inexhaustible fund of surprises; but my astonishment 
was complete, when I reached the crest of the hill, to 
see a long. low. straggling ranchhouse with huge barns, 
corrals, and various outbuildings, lying snugly’ in the 
lee of another hill which was, perhaps, two miles away. 
In the clear atmosphere of the plains distances are very’ 
deceptive. And at once it was ‘here that I elected to 
pass the night, relying upon tue open handed hospi¬ 
tality of the country, which is both truly Western as 
well as English. 

Yet, when Wells and I were once more bowling along 
in the automobile, I found that, so far as reaching that 
particular haven, it might have sunk into the earth. 
There was not so much as a cowpath leading from the 
valley road, anywhere within six miles of where we had 
been halted by the blowout. There was not so much 
as a column of smoke nor a stray dog to indicate that 
human beings had their home anywhere in those hills. 
That comfortable ranchhouse. those huge bams, those 
great corrals, might have been but a hallucination or a 
mirage. Back and forth we ran. striving to find some 
faintest trail—and all the time that smug "I told you 
so" look grew on as much of Wells' face as was visible 
below his goggles. 

"Run to the top of that hill over there." I said at 
length, when I could stand his supercilious satisfaction 
no longer. I did not care what happened to the ma¬ 
chine, so long as I managed to prove that I was right. 
"I am sure we can see it from there; for we cannot be 
far beyond where it seemed to be when I saw it." 

Wells grunted cynically, yanked at one of the levers, 
and with a slow, careful turning out into the grass we 
l>egan to climb the slope. 

"Well, I’ll be shot into Conshohocken!" exclaimed 
Wells as we topped the hill; for there, lying spread 
out at our very feet, was the ranch that we had lieen 
so vainly seeking. 

AN you make the run down the hill?" I asked. 
Wells nodded curtly, the machine gave a jerk, and 
bumpily and dizzily we rolled down the slope, turned 
in at the gate, and stopped neatly’ before the open door. 

I knew from a word he uttered and from the ex¬ 
pression in his eyes when he came out that we were un¬ 
welcome guests. 

“This ain't a tavern.” he said ungraciously, in re¬ 
sponse to an inquirv by Wells. "We don't want trip¬ 
pers stoppin' off. How'd you come to get along this 
way?" he ended suspiciously. 

"I saw the ranch from the top .of a hill," I said, "and 
we came across country hoping to find shelter over¬ 
night." 

"We don't run a tavern,” he insisted, a dull spark 
of anger growing in his eyes. 

"But can’t you take us in just for the night? Our 
machine is crippled and it is so near dark we don’t 
want to go on." 

"Of course we'll take you in!” said a woman, appear¬ 
ing suddenly’ on the threshold. And such a queer figure 
of a woman as she was, clad in complete cowboy cos¬ 
tume, even to shaps. and topping it all her grizzled 
gray hair twisted and skewered into a hard knot on top 
of her head! "Of course we’ll take you in." she re¬ 
peated, coming forward with alacrity and a great show 
of welcome. “Jack, what you thinkin’ of? Help the 
lady out, and have the man run the machine under 
cover. We don't have comp'nv so often that I want to 
turn ’em away’." 

And yet, in spite of her apparent warmth of welcome, 
T felt distinctly uneasy as I walked toward the house; 
for under cover of the noise of the machine as Wells 


pretty penny every y’ear." 

Ye* in spite of the woman's ease of manner and her 
glibness of explanation, I sensed a sinister turn to the 
situation which roused every perceptive facultv. and I 
wished with all my heart that I had allowed Wells to 
enjoy his "I told you so" superiority, and taken trav¬ 
elers' luck in the open. 

"And you can't hear nothin’? Not a thing at all?” 
the woman said, when my deafness at length necessarily 
revealed itself. "And vet you can read people’s lips? 
Jack, do you hear that? But can't you hear anything 
at all, not even a sound?" she persisted. 

"Not anything at all," I said. I felt under no obli- 
ations to explain that, while no voice could reach me, 

could yet hear a pistol shot, and that many sounds 
•roduced vibrations in furniture and walls which I could 
feel, though I could not tell what produced it. 

At the time I wondered if I really did see a look of 
relief creep into her eves, and a sinister light leap into 
those of Jack as he gazed upon Wells, placidly uncon¬ 
scious of everything except the stowing away of deli¬ 
cious fried chicken and true southern johnny cake. In 
the light of what happened lx‘fore another dawn, I 
know now that my sixth sense was working truly from 
the moment I caught the word "damn" upon Jack’s 
lips as he came out to greet us. 

“I’ll help vou with that machine ' said Jack at last 
to Wells. 

"Oh, that’ll keep until daylight,’ : d Wells, fairly 
purring with the satisfaction that come s i om g«x>d feed¬ 
ing. "I'll get up long before Madam will be ready to 
start.” 

“I’ll be off even before then,” said Jack. "Better 
get it done to-night and then there w’on't be any hitch." 

Wells rose reluctantly, and that was the last I saw 
of him that night. 

TN a few minutes I was surprised to see Jack return. 
* Never before had repairs like that been done so ex¬ 
peditiously. As I looked at Jack, I noticed that he was 
breathing rapidly, that his flannel shirt was tom. and 
a long scratch across his cheek had raised in a welt and 
was bleeding s ightly. Involuntarily I said: 

"It was a hefty job, wasn’t it?" 

" Wha-what d'ye mean?" he said, a mad light leaping 
into his eyes. “You—you didn’t hear nothin', did you? 
You told me you couldn’t hear a thing!" 

"Indeed, and I really can't. But I never knew that 
kind of repairs to l>e made so quickly, and I thought 
from the way you look you must have worked very hard 
and very fast. Where’s Wells?” 

"He's turned in. Said he guessed he’d go to bed at 
once, so’s to be up early.” 

“He ought not to have done that!" Wells was hard 
enough to keep in order; but the one rule I strictly en¬ 
forced was that he should come to me the last thing at 
night, for instructions as to the next day’s run. "Will 
you please call him?” I said. "He cannot have got to 
bed yet.” 

"Aw, Wells can keep," said Jack roughly. 

"Then I’ll go to him,” I said, vague alarm makinp 
me wish the protection of even Wells. 
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" No you don't!" said Jack, grasping my arm roughly. 
"You stay right here!" Then, as I looked at him in 
astonishment, his grip loosened, and, clumsily pointing 
to a chair, he said with an attempt at amiability, "You 
needn’t bother about Wells. Just break your rules for 
once. I'd like—like to talk to you. Sit down. Sit 
down. I say!" he repeated brutally, as I hesitated, and 
with tightened grip he almost threw me into a chair by 
the table. 

Then he began to talk. At any other time I should 
have found it of absorbing interest; but things had 
taken such a turn that I could think of nothing but the 
possible danger that threatened me. Wells, I knew be¬ 
yond a doubt, had been put hors de combat. Whether 
it was anything more serious, whether he was badly in¬ 
jured or dead, I did not know. But with a rifle meeting 
my eyes wherever I turned, with one standing close be¬ 
side jack’s hand as he sat across the table, with a re¬ 
volver boldly stuck in a holster that I knew had not 
been buckled round Jack's waist fifteen minutes before, 
it may be understood why my attention was not closely 
fixed upon the subjects of Jack's conversation. 

Moreover, as he talked, I became aware of three facts: 
First, that over my shoulder, as I sat with my back to 
the door, he was watching something out of doors, 
which he did not wish me to see; next, that, through the 
table on whicn my arm rested, I could feel heavy vi¬ 
brations which in a city would mean the passing of 
teams; and, thirdly, that whatever caused the vibrations 
was likewise kicking up a terrible amount of dust. And 
even though I was aware tiiat I was brushing the hair 
line of safety, I turned suddenly and looked out of the 
window. 

I had no idea what it was I expected to see; but 1 
was distinctly disappointed to find it nothing more than 
the passing of a large bunch of horses. Yet I could see 
that Jack was furious. Again it was the woman who 
came to the rescue. 

"We’re bringin' in the cattle for the night,” she said. 

Unfortunately for my peace of mind, I already was 
sufficiently familiar with cattle raising in the West to 
know that the animals are not hiked back and forth, 
morning and night, like the cows in a village. Yet. even 
with that, I did not dream of the truth. 

TT was a relief when at last I found myself in the little 
*■ room under the roof that had been turned over to 
me for the night, and as I shot the bolt I noted with 
satisfaction that both door and casing were unusually 
stanch. I carried no jewelry. My watch was the cheap¬ 
est nickel, wind-forever style; my ready cash was less 
than one hundred dollars, it being my policy never to 
carry large sums of money in a country where travelers’ 
checks are known and honored. But everything I had. 
nickel plated watch, heirloom seal ring, cash, and fat 
wad of travelers' checks, I laid together in a pile on top 
of the pine packing box tricked out to do duty as a 
bureau. 

The only possession I did not lay upon this improvised 
altar of safety was my little .38 Colt. Of course, a 
woman, even a crack shot, has little show when it comes 
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to .t test of brute strength with desperate men; but — 
well, it was a comfort to have my trigger finger snuggle 
down on it in the wav that trigger fingers have an un¬ 
conscious way of doing when one is familiar with fire¬ 
arms. 

Then, without so much as touching a hairpin, I sat 
down by the window to keep my vigil. I felt that I 
had neeii of all my faculties, all my courage, all my cool¬ 
ness in time of emergency, and it has always been my 
belief that the mad panic that seizes humanity in mid¬ 
night danger is caused in part by the subconscious 
knowledge of the informality of their attire. 

UOW long I sat there, I cannot say; but suddenly 
every nerve that had been momentarily lulled to 
quiet jumped to attention. For, without warning cf 
any sort to my dulled hearing, there came a spit of fire 
from the window below me, quickly followed by the 
sound that meant a gunshot. For a moment I sat liter¬ 
ally frozen with terror, straining my eyes into the dense 
blackness of the starless night. Presently the window¬ 
sill on which my hand rested began to vibrate in re¬ 
sponse to what I knew must be heavy blows upon the 
door below; then came a final crash, another shot, and 
then silence so far as I could tell. 

Yet I knew it was merely the lull before the storm 
that would break upon my bolted door. Silently I rose 
to my feet; for I meant to meet whatever i’ was bravely. 
As I hail expected, the sound presently came of h**avy 
blows upon my door. I moved silently near it, intend¬ 
ing when it was burst in to try to slip out in thi con¬ 
fusion, and possibly have some show of escape. Of 
course, it was a perfectly idiot'c thing to do; but any¬ 
thing was better than to be foand cowering and shriek¬ 
ing under the bed clothes. I could hear nothing. No 
voice could have reached me, even though the speaker 
shouted in my very ear. 

Suddenly the door gave way, and in the semidarkness 
I saw several figures catapult into the r'>om. Then, 
with my head lowered, I dashed through the door— 
straight into the stomach of an unseen figure which 
caught me in a cruel grip, his fingers seeming fairly to 
meet in my flesh. I threw up my hand as his other fist 
came heavily against me. There was a sudden flash 
and roar as my trigger finger involuntarily tightened 
and set off my little Colt. I felt my captor stagger, 
and then a light flashed up—and I found myself sur¬ 
rounded by half a dozen men in the red tunics of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police! 

“Good God! A woman!” exclaimed the man who 
held me, and then, as he wiped the blood from a little 
scratch on his cheek, he said, “Drop that gun!” 

But, though his grasp loosened, I was anything but 
gently hauled down the narrow stairs and placed in the 
only one of the chairs that had escaped destruction in 
what I now saw had been a fierce scrimmage. 

“What do you mean by this kind of treatment?” I 
said, when at length I regained my breath, and my dazed 
senses. 

"It's not for you, little lady, to ask questions," said 
a man w-hose red tunic bore the insignia of Sergeant. 
" It's for us to ask, and for you to answer—and you 
want to be careful what you say too; for everything 
will be used against you. Why didn’t you open the 
door when I commanded you to do so in the name of 
the King?" 

"I didn’t hear you.” 

"Didn’t hear! That's likely—not." 

“But I am deaf," I insisted. "I cannot hear any¬ 
thing." 

"Can’t hear! What have you been doing but hearing 
everything I am saying?" 

“ 1 have not heard a sound of it all. I have been read¬ 
ing your lips.” 

" Don’t take me for a blawsted muttonhead of an 
Englisher!” the Sergeant broke out in irritation. “ I've 
got more sense than to believe that rot." 

"But it’s true!” and to my disgust I began to feel 
myself getting hysterical. “I can’t hear! I can’t hear! 
I haven't heard any sound but a pistol shot in twenty 
years!" I fairly shrieked. Just then I saw a stir in one 
corner behind some men in red tun ; cs, and Wells, hand¬ 
cuffed, broke through, and I saw him say: 

"What she’s saying is true, sir. She can't hear, she 
really can't." 

"Shut up!” said the Sergeant. "I'm not asking you 
questions. Don't open your mouth again until I get 
ready for you!" and poor Wells, protesting, was hustled 
back out of my sight. 

" Now, you know perfectly where that bunch of horses 
came from. Out with the truth! It’ll go better 
with you in the end," said the officer turning again 
to me. 

" Indeed, and I don’t know anything about them at 
all. I never saw them until I heard them come into the 
ci >rrals." 

"Heard them, eh? That’s a fine slip, little lady. I 
toM you to be careful what you said." 

" But I tell you I can hear such things as that, just 
because of the vibratii ns.” 

Officer and men burst »ut into a guffaw. 

" Heard it by feeling, eh?” the Sergeant said when his 
merriment had died out. "Next thing you'll be tellin’ 
me you can taste things just by looking at enT with a 
bandage over your eyes. Now, come down to sense, 
little lady! You look a little different caliber from this 
hardtack here that's been raising Cain for years with 
other people’s stock. If you’ll tell me the truth, if you 
will turn State’s evidence against this gang, you can 
save yourself trial and imprisonment.” 

"But I don’t know anything at all about them.” 

The Sergeant smiled derisively. 

"I came an unexpected guest last night.” I insisted, 
growing momentarily less sure of my nerves and my 
self control, and every moment seeing more and more 


clearly the net of circumstantial evidence which seem¬ 
ingly bound me hand and foot as an accomplice of a 
gang of criminals, guilty of I knew not what crimes. 

"'OT7HILE I was speaking, a tall, well set up man had 
** entered, and after a quick glance about the room 
sauntered up to the group around me. As he came 
within the circle of the light I saw him start slightly at 
sight of me. I looked closely at him, in the hope that 
he might be some one I had met in Canada, who could 
vouch for the truth of what I said. But in no way did 
he resemble anyone I had ever seen, although his beard 
and mustache would be a safe disguise, si.ice all the men 
I could recall were beardless. 

" What's all this about? ” he said, and my heart leaped 
to hear an unmistakable American accent. " Y’ou don't 
mean to say that you think this lady has anything to 
do with the gang?” 

"Anything to do! Well, I should say yes!” was the 
reply. "Anybody that barricades herself in as she did 
and then shoots when told to give up can’t be called 
harmless and peace loving—not on this side of the line, 
at least. And then, on top of all this, she spins a yam 
about hearing with her eyes and feeling sounds by vi¬ 
brations— Oh, pshaw! There's somethin’ doin’, though 
I don’t know whether it means that she is bughouse or 
thinks I am.” 

"Hearing with her eyes, eh?” said the American. 
"Let me look at her," and he turned the light so that 
it shown more directly in my face. As he did so, I saw- 
something that electrified me, the scar of a pistol wound 
in his throat just alx>ve where a collar would have been 
had he been wearing anything but a flannel shirt. It 
was a mark that I had tucked away in my memory as 
proof of identity. 

"Oh!" I tried, half rising from my chair. "Oh! You 
know me! Remember Mackinac!” 

Without a word to me, he turned to the Sergeant and 
said, " You have made a very grave error. I know this 
lady. She is deaf, just as she says. She reads the lips, 
just as she claims. She can hear by vibrations, just as 
she has stated." 

" But how did she happen to be here just at this time, 
if she doesn't know anything about this gang?” the 
Sergeant insisted with true British persistence. "She 
says she came in an automobile.” 

"So she did," said Ralph Prescott calmly. "And I 
have no doubt that somewhere around this place you 
will find her chauffeur gagged—or’dead.” 

Again there was a disturbance in the comer, and Wells 
pushed through the group, looking like a maniac, and 
said excitedly, " I’m him! I’m him! They got me away 


from her by saying they would help me mend the tire, 
and they knocked me down and gagged me and tied me 
up and laid me away in the woodshed, right under her 
very .pose, and she not able to hear a sound, nor know 
what she was up against.” 

“You have made a mistake,” said Ralph Prescott 

again._"Let her go without further trouble. If you 

carry it on, you will stir up a hornet’s nest that may 
come back at you through Ottawa. You know who I 
am. I tell you with all authority that I know what I 
am talking about. This lady has absolutely no connec¬ 
tion with this gang of horse thieves and smugglers.” 

"You stake your honor upon that?” said the Ser¬ 
geant. 

"I stake my honor upon every assertion she has 
made." 

"You assume officially full responsibility, in case you 
are mistaken?" 

“ I assume full responsibility for everything connected 
with her, and I am not mistaken." 

The Sergeant considered for a full moment; then at 
an almost imperceptible gesture the police, who had 
stood within easy reach of me, stepped back, and the 
Sergeant, bowing with courtly grace, said. " Madam, I 
have no more to say. You are free. And I apologize 
for any roughness of treatment and seeming lack of 
courtesy as being the result of misconception, rather 
than any intention to do you harm." 

IJOURS later, as Wells sent the automobile spinning 
over the smooth country roads. I said to Ralph 
Prescott, "But how did vou know I was not one of the 
gang?" 

"I did not know,” he replied. 

"Then why did you say and do what you did?” 

"Simply because of Mackinac. Through you there I 
not only ran down two of the slickest counterfeiters in 
the country and bagged them, but I also got their con¬ 
federates, who were passing money through one of the 
summer shops on the island. We of the service never 
forget things like that. I said nothing at the time. 
There was no opj>ortunity. I never wrote to you, for 
the fewer friends, t he fewer ties we have, the better; but 
I have always felt that sometime, somewhere, somehow, 
I should l>e able to repay the debt. Even though you 
had been one of that gang, I should nevertheless have 
done all that lay in my power to get you off—and then 
felt that I still had some interest to pay.” 

But whether that interest will ever fall to my coffers 
of life I cannot say as yet; for from the hour that Ralph 
Prescott bade me farewell at Moose Jaw I have never 
seen him nor heard aught of him. 


SOME ODD FARMS 


O F the diversification 
of the ancient and 
honorable industry of 
farming, there appears to 
be no end. Like Alexander, 
the farmer continually 
sighs for new worlds to 
conquer; but, unlike 
Alexander, he finds it easy 
to gratify his longing by 
exploiting some new- outlet 
for his activities. 

To enumerate all the 
new farming industries 
that have been inaugu¬ 
rated within recent years 
would be difficult. Prob¬ 
ably none is more impor¬ 
tant than timber farming, 
which is attaining great 
prominence in California 
and is being experimented 
with in Arizona and other 
parts of the Southwest. 

To grow trees for profit, 
as men are accustomed 
to grow cabbages and po¬ 
tatoes, or even peaches 
and apples, is impossible 
or unattractive in most, 
parts of the country, and 
with most varieties of 
timber, on account of the 
long period of time re¬ 
quired for the crop to 
reach maturity. Yet it 
has been found that the 
eucalyptus tree fan im¬ 
portation from Australia) 
will yield quicker, and often much larger, returns than 
can be expected from orchards, and that a eucalyptus 
plantation can lx? so conserved as to be a large pro¬ 
ducer indefinitely. 

Six hundred trees are planted to the acre. When the 
trees are three or four years old the first cutting is 
made, the small, crooked, and otherw-ise imperfect trees 
being removed and cut into cordwood, which sells at 
fourteen dollars a cord in Los Angeles and other cities 
of California where other fuel is scarce and high priced. 
Every year thereafter the grove is thinned out to give 
the trees left standing a better opportunity for growth. 
The successive cuttings are used for firewood, fence posts, 
railroad ties, piling, bridge timbers, ship masts, and 
scwmill timber, the use being determined by the size 
o‘ ’he trees. 

The eucalyptus is one of the most valuable of known 


hardwoods, and is used 
for any purpose, from the 
making of implement han- 
djes to the manufacture of 
piano cases. It is said to 
lx‘ the fastest growing 
tree in the world, as trees 
twenty years old fre¬ 
quently attain a height of 
one hundred and seventy- 
live feet and a diameter 
of five feet. When cut 
down, new shoots quickly 
spring up from the old 
root, and in a few years 
these produce a new crop 
of timber. 

During to the growing 
scarcity of hardwoods and 
the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining lumber at a 
reasonable price, the 
Santa Fe railroad has pur¬ 
chased eight thousand 
acres of land near San 
Diego and is planting it 
in eucalyptus trees, in 
order to provide for its fu¬ 
ture supply of ties. Nu¬ 
merous plantation com¬ 
panies have l»een formed 
to plant eucalyptus trees 
on a large scale, and many 
individuals are planting 
groves; so that the pro¬ 
duction of timber seems 
destined to l>ecomeone of 
the most important of Cal¬ 
ifornia’s many activities. 

Another peculiar California industry, of which every¬ 
one has heard, is feather farming. It is now more than 
twenty years since Edwin Cawston of Pasadena 
brought from Africa the first consignment of fifty 
ostriches. From that beginning, the rearing of ostriches 
for their plumage has grown to be an industry of con¬ 
siderable magnitude in Florida, California, and Ari¬ 
zona, and American ostrich plumes are recognized 
as being fully equal to the best importations from 
Africa. 

Still another odd industry of the Golden State might 
be called bug farming. The bug in question is the fig 
wasp. It is no longer than a gnat; but it struggles 
along burdened with the name " Blastophaga psenes.” 
No wonder it has been found exceedingly difficult to ac¬ 
climate it on American soil! In order to produce the 
Smyrna type of fig, it is necessary that the pollen of the 
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A Eucalyptus Farm in Southern California. 
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